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laid foundations. He discovered two evils in his
age, first, an immense self-righteousness in the
ranks of the English middle-classes, an impene-
trable, smug * Philistinism', as he taught his
generation to call it, which was sturdily opposed
to the entrance of new ideas. The * bright torch J
of Keats shone unmarked; the e casement' was
never ' ope at night to let the warm Love in'.
Secondly, Arnold discovered an excessive concen-
tration in his times. The cotton-spinners and
manufacturers and money-makers never looked
up from their toil. We pursue, he told his
generation,

Our business with unslackening tide . . .

And glance, and nod, and bustle by ;
And never once possess our soul
Before we die.

A Southern \tgfrt.

His observation of these twin evils, sung by him
in elegiac verse in youth, impelled him in later
life to a more direct intervention. He wrote
brilliant pamphlets on conduct, partly political
and partly moral in their scope, of which the most
permanently valuable are Literature ami Dogma
(1873) and Culture and Anarchy (1869). With
these definite views on the state of culture in his
own times, and with this definite mission to direct
the means of correction, Matthew Arnold was
amply qualified to discuss from his own point of
view the writings of a poet such as Wordsworth,
who had consciously intended to measure experi-
ence by the standard of truth. Accordingly,
when Arnold tells us that Wordsworth's survey